DEATH  AND  TO-MORROW
"What about going?" I said to Nona. Wo went. 1 would most
probably have stayed on if he had really been a I Inn.
Our train was leaving for Marseilles at seven in the evening. We
returned to the hotel and there I bought one of those printed post-
cards that were the only means of official communication between
the two zones. I sent it to Therese as we had arranged before leaving
Paris. Now she would know I was sale, on the other side and would
post the letter and the key of my Hat to the concierge. In that letter
I asked her to look after my things if that; wore possible, and f'd be
back in Paris aprcs la victoire. As I sat at the desk Nona came up
and said:
"I wonder where you'II be in a week's time."
<cln jail."
We laughed: it was a joke.   One shouldn't moke such jokes.
At the station a megaphone informed us that the papers of all the
travellers would be controlled on the platform. So, after the
German, there was now the French police, and I Tench rod tape and
the eternal identity business again. IT you come to consider it, that
identity paper business seemed like a hollow joke after every spy
and Fifth Columnist had got away with it .so perfectly. Now I
guessed that all the nuisance and faults of the old regime would be
found in the unoccupied zone with the crimes of the new system
added to it. The detectives found our papers in order and forgot to
ask for sauf-conduits.
"Everything is going like clockwork," I said to Nona as the train
pulled out. We changed at Lyons; I went into the railway bar and
found it empty, for it was late. The picture of Petain, together with
a few quotations, hung on the wall. I had a short talk with the man
behind the counter and he spoke against the English. Orarx and
Dakar, and theMarechal had saved France. Because I no longer had
any fear of the Germans, I told him where he got off, and back in
the train again 1 told Nona that apparently the people of the unoccu-
pied zone deserved a few months' occupation; that would make
them speak differently. The train went southward and I began
thinking how it was only a year ago that I had left the south and
what an inconceivable year it had been. So much gone; and I felt
very grateful to Nona for having come with me.
As you come out of the station in Marseilles you get to the steps
that lead to the Boulevard Cornier, and you behold the town with
the mountains and the gilt steeple of Notre Dame de Garde. But it
was dark when we got to the steps and there were but a few lights